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P THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 


On the making of Hats and Bon- 

' nets of Straw made of English 
Grass and of the plants of 
English grain, cut green. 





Kensington, 29 May, 1823. 
My Frrenbs, 


Many have been the occasions, 
on which I have thought it my 
duty to address you, but on noocca- 
sion have I done it with more hope 
of rendering you service than I 
entertain at present, My object 
is to assist in the bettering of your 
living; that is to say, in adding 
to the quantity of your food and 
to the goodness of your dress. To 
have plenty of every thing that 
makes life easy and pleasant was 
formerly one of the great cha- 
racteristics of English people. 
Good eating, good drinking, good 
clothing, good lodging: without 
these, people really do not live: 
it is staying upon the earth ; but, 
if a half-starved wretch can be 





said to dive, so may the snail that 
dries up in the winter and becomes 
moist and slimy again in summer. 
Good government is known from 
bad government by this infallible 
test: that, under the former the 
labouring people are well fed and 
well clothed, and, under the latter, 
they are badly fed and badly clad. 
It is deeply interesting to observe 
how the taste of this country ap- 
pears to have changed. For along 
series of ages, the boast of Eng- 
land was, that the food of the 
people was good and abundant: 
now, the fashion is to cry up spare 
diet, and to preach content with 
hunger. One of the “ Tracrs,” 
put forth by those canting hypo- 
crites who pretend to exclusive 
grace, is entitled “ The Life of 
“ Peter Kenedy, who lived on, 
‘* and saved money out of eighteen 
“* pence a-week.” And this to his 
praise, mind! Why, he might 


exist in this way; but, can it be | 


called living? ‘What could the 

creature dot What strength 

could he have? What was he 

any more than a snail in winter ¢ 
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Such a thing ought not to be) 
called a man. 

And, whence comes this change 
of taste in England ? The case 
is this: the taxes, laid on to sup- 
port wars against freedom in 
America and France, have taken 
from the labouring people, and 
especially those who are the most 
usefully employed, so large a 
part of their earnings as to leave 
them without a sufficiency of food 
and raiment. Co-operating with 
these taxes, a systern of public 
loans and of paper- money has 
conveyed the earnings of labour 
away from the laborious to the 
idle ; from the bees to the drones. 
The latter have had the satisfac- 
tion to see a large standing atmy 
constantly on foot, and ready in 
case of necessity; but, the coax- 
ing and patting system has not 
been neglected at the same time: 
the army has been there, ready ; 
but, the “ Zracts” have been 
fired off, just as if there had been 
no army. The “ Tracts” and 
the methodist parsons, and, in- 
deed, ail parsons that [I have 
heard any thing of, have most 
zealously inculcated the doctrine, 
that poverty is a blessing ; that 
hunger and nakedness are marks 
of God’s grace. Figure to your- 
self a labouring man, just come 
home from work in the harvest 
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field, and sitting down with his 
family to his dinner of bacon, 
bread, and potatoes, with a mug 
of beer on the corner of the table. 
Then imagine a tax-eater bounc- 
ing into the cottage, snatching 
away the bacon and bread, leav- 
ing the potatoes, and putting down 
a jug of water instead of the mug 
of beer. Poor Chopstick casts a 
wistful eye after the bread, bacon 
and beer: the tax-eater thrusts a 
“ Tract” into his hand to teach 
him “‘ happy poverty.” The cry- 
ing of the disappointed children, 
however, overpowers the “ Tract,” 
and Chopstick is about to resist / 
Ah! There is an end to the coar- 
ing system! The tax-eater turns 
round and gives a call to the gen- 
tlemen (who are always near at 
hand,) and poor Chopstick and 
the children pitch on upon the 
potatoes, affording a complete 
specimen of that“ happy poverty,” 
which is taught by the “ Tracts.” 

This? however, cannot always 
go on, It produces, in the end, 
horrible convulsions ; or, down- 
right personal slavery. A low, 
degrading -diet, and a vile and 
filthy covering, unworthy of the | 
name of clothing, aré the signs 
of a falling people. As the la- 
bouring classes “become poorer 
and poorer, they eat a worse and 
worse sort’ of food, In Ireland 
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(and it is fast coming on in Eng- 
land) they eat nearly with the 
pigs; not with the fatiing pigs; 
no, nor with the lean pigs of 
Long Island; but with the poor 
English or lrish pig; that is to 
say, they eat potatoes; and the 
sons and daughters of cant and 
corruption and plunder sing to 
them, while they are eating, the 
praises of ‘“‘happy poverty.” But, 
where does this end? The end 
is not yet come even in [reland, 
though there the people are, in 
some parts, shut up in their 
houses from sunset to sunrise 
and are liable, in case of disobe- 
dience, to be transported without 
trial by jury; though there the 
houses of the rich have in some 
parts, the outer doors and lower 
windows bricked up, the family 
going in and out by a ladder ; 
though there the rich man dines 
and sleeps with loaded pistols 
lying by him ; though there blood 
has flowed in torrents and in all 
Sorts of ways; yet, even in that 
wretched country, the end is not 
yet come. Mr. Vussy Firzcs- 
RALD, daring the debate, the 
other day, on the renewal of the 
Sunset and sunrise act, observ- 
ed, that the evils of Ireland arose, 
not from political but from moral 
causes, over which the government 


had no control. Amongst these 
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moral causes, he mentioned the 
use of potatoes! I will not stop 
hereto say much about the base 
abuse which was, for years, heap- 
ed upon me, because I said that 
this root (used as the almost sole 
food of man) was a most peruici- 
ous thing; but I cannot refrain 
from reminding the public of that 
abuse, now that an Irish Member 
of Parliament says, in Parjiament, 
the very thing that I said years 
ago; and now that rebellion itself 
is traced to “ the soul-degrading 
root.” But, what does Mr. Fitz 
gerald mean, when he says that 
this is a thing with regard to which 
the government has had no con 
trot? He would have us u- 
derstand that the use of this pig- 
gish food is not at all occasioned 
by the government, To be sure, 
the Lord Charleses and Lord Hen- 
ries have never passed an Act to 
compel the Irish labourers to eat 
potatoes; but they have passed 
Acts enough, tending to reduee 
the labourers of the whole kingdom 
to this choice: potatoes to eat or 
death by actual starvation. Mr. 
Fitzgerald seems to forget, that the 
use of the pig-diet is effect as 
well as cause ; and that it is effect 
first, The use of the potatoes; I 
mean, of course, the use of them 
asthe great part of the food.of 
map, and I give th’s qualification 
R2 
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once for all ; this use of the pota- 
toe is productive of filth, laziness, 
improvidence, and all the vices 
arising out*of these. I[t is next to 
impossible for a human being 
existing on a low, watery and 
bulky diet ; seeing itself feeding 
almost with the pig, and seeing 
its body and limbs covered with 
filthy and odious rags ; it is next 
to impossible for such a being to 
retain any of the mental qualities 
that ought to belong toman. Put 
people to feed with the pigs, and 
they must and they do, lose all 
spirit. Even horses are sensible 
of the sort of dress that they are 
in. They have a certain feeling 
of pride, when decorated by fine 
harness ; and they toss their heads 
and behave as if they were sensi- 
ble of the respectability of their 
appearance. Numerous, however, 
are the arguments in proof of the 
degrading effects of the use of 
potatoes ; but, are the proofs less 
evident that it is the government 
that has caused this use of the 
potatoe? Will Mr. Fitzgerald 
say, that it is in the nature of 
Irishmen to eat potatoes as it is 
in the silk-worm to eat the leaves 
ofthe mulberry-tree? Several of 
the Irish members have, within 
the last twelvemonth, complained 
bitterly of the effects of the use of 
the potatoe ; but not a man of them 
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has ever adverted at all to the 
cause of the potatoe being used, 
No: that would have shown that 
this use, so perfectly unnatural as 
itis, had not been produced with- 
out a cause. These Irish mem- 
bers might have known, that Irish- 
men, when out of Ireland; that is 
to say, when not under the con- 
trol of the Irish government, have 
as strong a relish for meat and 
bread as the people of other coun- 
tries. Those Irish members might 
have shown, if they had been so 
disposed, that the use of the 
“ soul-degrading root” had been 
caused by that system of taxing 
and of paper-money which has so 
robbed and so degraded the la- 
bouring classes of this whole king- 
dom. The cause of Ireland’s mi- 
series is, therefore, political, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald: taxes, debts, 
enormous expenditure in wars 
against freedom, enormous sums 
taken from the mass of the people 
and given to the aristocracy ; these 
have produced that poverty, that 
wretchedness, which have pro- 
duced the use of the potatoe: the 
Irishman was set down to his 
bacon, bread and beer; and the 
tax-eater came, as we have sect! 
above, and snatched away all but 
the potatoe. 

The end, however, we have not, 








= 


as I observed before, yet seen. A 
government may carry its exac- 
tions to a certain point, and, in 
one respect, may gain by it; that 


is to say, it may have a sort of 


pecuniary gain; but if it push its 
exertions beyond that certain 
point, it must lose. The people 
may suffer; an army may keep 
them down for ages; even for 
ages; but there is no gain to the 
government, which has, as the re- 
sult of its exactions, either rebels, 
turbulent wnd troublesome rebels, 
or poor, useless, despicable slaves. 
To endeavour to persuade ill-fed, 
ill-clad wretches that they will be 
well off in the next world; this 
has been the abject of a numerous 
combination of selfish hypocrites, 
who feel that they unjustly derive 
a living from the earnings of the 
labouring classes. It has been 
my constant endeavour to cause 
the labouring classes to despise 
these hypocrites and their tracts ; 
and to be satisfied that that is a 
bad and an unjust state of things, 
and a state of things that ought to 
be changed as speedily as possible, 
where the able labourer cannot, 
by his labour constantly exerted 
in a proper manner, provide a 
good maintenance for himself, his 
wife and his family. Wherever 
such a state of things exist, the 
government isto blame. It is the 
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business of government, not to 
punish evil doers only ; not only 
to keep the people in due su- 
brodination ; but to take care that 
they be well off. We have heard 
a good deal of late years about 
paternal governments. What then 
should we think of a father who 
should think about nothing with 
regard to his family but ¢o ensure 
its obedience to him? A paternal 
government should, to be sure, act 
the part of a father. Its very 
first care ought to be to make the 
people, and especially the most 
numerous class of the people, well 
off ; and if there were to be such 
a thing as’ a government that 
found itself inadequate to this, the 
first of all the purposes for which 
government was made, it ought in 
conscience to give up its office 
without delay. Y 
Thus far in the way of intro- 
duction to the recommendation 
which I am about to give you. F 
am not for “ happy poverty.” Tam 
not for those Englishmen who can 
live upon and save money out of 
eighteen pence a-week; I de- 
spise such creatures; I do not 
consider them as men ; and above 
all things, I do not consider empty 
bellies and ragged backs as marks 
of the grace of God. The wish 
neaagst to my heart is to see the 
people of England well fedand 
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well clothed. And to see these 
best of all possible marks of God’s 
grace and favour proceeding not 
from pauper-pay ; not from chari- 
table subscriptions; not from 
loaves given at the ¢hurch porch ; 
not from crumbs dropping from 
the rich man’s table; nct from’ 
donations received as the reward 
of piety from the hands of congre- 
gated cant; but proceeding from 
the labour which people perform 
on their own account, or for others. 
I wish to see the labourer’s family 
with plenty of food and plenty 


of good clothing, purchased with 
their own earnings. 


This wish, which is never ab- 
sent from my mind,. and, indeed, 
it eannot be, well acquainted as 
4am with the wretched state of 
the labouring classes ; this wish 
has induced me to bestow a great 
deal of attention on the matter 
which forms the subject of this 
letter. If the converting of Eng- 
Jish grass into articles of dress 
were likely to produce the shut- 
ting of thousands of poor creatures 
upin places called manufactories, 
there to be driven in a manner 
full as degrading as that, accord- 
ing to which the negroes are | 
driven; if the discovery which 
f bave made could possibly tend 
to ‘the enslaving of thousantls of 

poor creatures; to destroy their 
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health and their morals, for the 
aggrandizement of some scores of 
rich ruffians called their masters ; 
if this discovery ‘could possibly 
give rise to those -establisments, 
out of which have grown those 
things which are called Combina- 
tion Acts; in short, if this disco- 
very had appeared to me to afford 
the smallest chance of making a 
creation of bonnet lords to rival 
the calico lords; if this had been 
the case, the discovery, when I 
had made it, would have re- 
mained safely confined to my own 
breast. Just the contrary is the 
nature of this discovery. It ne- 
cessarily creates employment tor 
the wivés and children of country 
labourers. That employment is 
given in the fields, or in the cot- 
tages of the labourers. ‘The pro- 
prietors of the raw material are, 
all the farmers in the kingdom. 
The labourers, too, may be owners 
of this thaterial; for it is every 
where to be found; and, in many 
cases can scarcely be denomt- 
nated private property. The thing, 
when brought to perfection, con 
sists almost wholly ‘of ‘labour, 
that labour is performed in almost 
any situation ; and, ‘in the ‘per 
formance, it derives no advantage 
from’ a -conibination ‘of ‘hands. 
The articles ‘to be fabricated form 
a consilerable part of the dress 
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of the people. The raw material 
does not, like wool, cost a large 
sum of money, and. is not, like 
wool, compelled to pass through a 
process which confines the manu-, 
facture to particular districts, The 
straw does not, like the cotton, 
pass through the hands of mer- 
chants and factors. It is every 
where to be found ; and, perhaps, 
there is not a country labourer’s 
wife in the whole kingdom who 
might not, in the course of the 
summer, collect enouga of the 
raw material to furnish her with 
the means of earning, during the 
winter, three or four pounds. In 
short, from the very nature of the 
thing, this is a manufacture, 
which, if it sueceed at all, must 
become general ; can be confined 
to no particular district; cannot 
possibly give rise to crowds of 
poor creatures, crammed into 
large buildings, toiling for the sole 
benefit of the rich and greedy few ; 
and, therefore, it has none of those 
objections which, in my mind, 
exist as to every other sort of 
manufacture; or, at least, all 
those sorts, which, to give them 
success, require the collecting of 
the work-people into masses. 

I have given. an account, in the 
eighth Number of Cottage Eco- 
nomy, of the sorts of grass and 
grain; of the season for cutting; 
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of the manner of cutting; of the 
manner of bleaching ; of the hous- 
ing of the rongh straw; of the 
pulling of the straw; of the plat- 
ting; of the knitting of the plat 
together; and of the cost, to the 
importer, of the hats, plat and 
straw, imported from Leghorn. 
I shall not, therefore, dwell upon 
those matters here ; but it will be 
necessary for me to explain very 
clearly the state of the case with 
regard to the raw material. From 
the Report, which was read by the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts ; 
from this Report, which was read 
before the Duke of Sussex and 
the company at the Opera House 
on the 28th instant, it would ap- 
pear that there are plantations of 
foreign grass, now coming to per- 
fection in England. This isa very 


there be foreign plants, preferable 
to our own native plants, my dis- 
covery is not complete, and we 
have to wait for the perfection of 
those foreign plants, The Secre- 
tary reported, that grass-seeds had 
been brought from Connecticut ; 
that these seeds had been sown in 
England; that the plants were in 
a promising way ; and that it re- 
mained to be seen whether they 
could retain all their qualities im 
perfection, when they had attained 


their full growth in this country. 
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important matter ; because, if 
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As far as I can remember, the Re- 
port then went on to say, that, in 
the mean while, | had made such 
and such researches with regard 
to English grass, and for which 
the Society awarded me their 
large Silver Medal, which was di- 
rectly afterwards given to me by 


His Royal Highness the Duke sf 


Sussex. 

Now, who, from this account, 
would not imagine that the bonnet 
which Miss Woodhouse sent from 
America was made of the straw of 
grass not known in England? 
Who would not imagine that the 
grass, the seed of which has been 
imported from America, and sown 
in England, was not an English 
grass! Who would not imagine 
that, in order to get the same sort 
of grass that Miss Woodhouse 
made use of, we must wait for the 
coming to perfection of this Ame- 
rican grass? Who would not 
imagine that the diseovery made 
by me was a thing for us to avail 
ourselves of in the interim, and 
that, when this American grass 
comes to perfection, my discovery 
will no longer be of any use! 
Who would not imagine all this? 
And, yet, ail this would be com- 
plete error from the beginning to 
the end. 

Let me guard myself here against 
the possibility of misconstruction. 





This Report was, doubtless, writ- 
ten by the Secretary, and agreed 
to by the Committee of Mann- 
factures. Far be it from me to 
impute intentional error to either; 
and I think it my duty to state ex- 
plicitly my admiration of the zeal 
which the Society has shown upon 
this occasion; but it does not fol- 
low, that men, ‘though clever in 
most things, and especially more 
clever in affairs of manufactures ; 
it does not follow that they should 
know even so much as a mere 
plough-boy about the sorts of 
grass. The fact is, however, that 
there has been no grass-seed im- 
ported from America and sown 
in England that will produce 
plants different in any one respect 
from those which grow in Eng- 
land, in every meadow and in 
every coppice, long before Ame- 
rica was heard of. And it does 
seem rather strange that this no- 
tion of a foreign grass; an Ame- 
rican grass, should have been 
adopted at all. Miss Woodhouse, 
when she sent her bonnet and the 
seed to the Society, wrote to them 
that the grass that she had made 
use of, and of which she sent 
some of the seed, was the “~— 
Pratensis. The Poa Prateusis !s 
the Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass- 

Now, the smooth-stalked mea- 
dow-grass is one of the greet 
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grasses of our meadows and our 
coppices. In the English Botany, 
the remarks by Smith, and the 
figures by Sowerby, there is this 
description of this sort of grass. 
— Poa Pratensis, or Smooth- 
“ stalked Meadow-grass. This 
“ Poa agrees much with the pre- 
“ ceding in habit and general ap- 
“ pearance. Grows no less fre- 
“ quently in almost every situa- 
“tion, and-is as valuable to the 
“husbandman. It flowers rather 
“earlier, comes sooner into leaf, 
“and will grow in much drier 
“ places than Poa Trivialis ; but 
“according to Mr. Curtis’s ob- 
“servations, the latter produces 
“a better crop as the season ad- 
“vances.” Thus, then, according 
to Miss Woodhouse’s own account, 
this is one of the commonest 
grasses in England. It grows 
every where. Perhaps there is 
not a bank or a hedge in Eng- 
land without some of it in it. My 
son sent me home nine or ten 
heads of her grass, cut some time 
after it was out of bloom. I took 
some of these with me through 
Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey and 
Kent ; and in all those counties I 
Saw scores of acres where this 
was a prevalent grass in the 
woods and coppices; it being at 
a time of the year when the mea- 
dows were cut. But, what need 
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I say more upon this subject than 
that the seed of the smooth-stalked 
meadow-grass is to be bought at 
every great seedman’s shop in 
London, and that too for less, I 
believe, than eighteen pence a 
pound. For ten shillings, at any 
rate, you may purchase as much 
as will sow an acre of land. 
This settles the matter, if Miss 
Woodhouse’s account of her own 
grass be the true account. The 
truth is, I believe, however, that 
Miss Woodhouse did not very 
well know how to distinguish one 
grass from another. There is one 
of that class of grasses which go 
by the general name of Agrostis, 
which resembles, in its seed-head, 
the Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass 
so nearly that one might very well 
be taken for the other. This is 
what the Botanists call the Agrostis 
Vulgaris. The Botanists give as 
the English name Fine Bent-grass. 
But English farmers know it a 
gréat deal better by the name, by 
that accursed name of Couch- 
grass. The common name for this 
grass, in Connecticut, is Srrar- 
crass; and it is curious enough, 
that in Suffolk, and some other 
parts of England, the common 
Couch-grass is called Spear-grass. 
Its leaf is in the shape of a spear ; 
or, at least, it is very sharp-point- 
ed. The stalk of this grats is 
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smaller, and the seed-head is 
smaller than those of the Smooth- 
stalked Meadow-grass: it is the 
same kind of plant upon a smaller 
scale; only the leaf of this Couch- 
grass is sharp-pointed and that of 
the Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass 
is not. If any one will look at 
the two plants, he will see, that 
Miss Woodhouse, even if she had 
been a Botanist, might very easily 
have taken the one for the other. 
Of late, I have paid some atten- 
tion to the differences in the sorts 
of grass. At the apartments of 
the Society of Arts I saw some 
plants growing in a flower-pot, 
from the seed sent by Miss Wood- 
house. One of the plants had a 
seed-head on it; and it appeared 
to me to be the common Couch- 
grass. Indeed, I had no doubt 
at all upon the subject, and ‘am 
quite satisfied, that a crop of 
Couch-grass will be the result of 
those sowings which were men- 
tioned in the Report. I do not 
dwell upon this for the purpose of 
carping at the proceeding of the 
Society, but forthe purpose, which 
is absolutely necessary, of show- 
ing that we ought not to wait; that 
we have the thing already; that it 
is to be found in all parts of the 
country ; and that we may, in the 
very month of June, which will 
begin next Sunday, set abont the 
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business of providing the mate- 
rials for furnishing ourselves with 
hats and bonnets,'and for giving 
food and clothing to our labourers, 
instead of giving them to the peo- 
ple of Italy. It is positively ne- 
cessary; necessary to a chance 
of success to this great under- 
taking, that the notion respecting 
a foreign plant be totally removed. 
There is no grass; indeed, there is 
no perennial plant that will thrive 
in Connecticut that will not thrive 
in England. The gentleman who 
showed me some Leghorn straw 
in 182], thought that the straw 
was made from some foreign plant. 
Luckily it had the seed-heads on; 
and [ found that it was made of 
Wheat, Rye, Oats and Bennet 
and other grasses. This shows 
that a man may understand manu- 
facturing of straw extremely well 
(for this was a manufacturer of 
straw) and vet know nothing at 
all about the plants, as plants, 
from which the straw comes. 

I may observe here that there 
appears to have heen a mistake 
all the way through as to the na- 
ture of my discovery. It would 
appear that the merit of it com 
sisted in pointing out the manner 
of bleaching the grass. To be 
sure, theré is nothing to be done 
without pursuing this manner. The 
scalding of the grass is absolutely 
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necessary ; and Miss Woodhouse 
made no communication relative 
to this. She merely gave the 
name of the grass and sent some 
of the seed; and we should never 
have known how to make the 
erass white, if we had not found 


out from others the secret of 


scalding. But this part of the 
discovery, besides that it does not 
belong tome, but to my son, who 
made it in Connecticut, would 
have been of no use without the 
discovery that we ourselves pos- 
sessed all the materials. This was 
the main thing; and yet this be- 
comes a matter of very little conse- 
quence, if the notion were correct, 
that it is necessary for us’to wait 
for the coming to perfection of a 
foreign grass. Another material 
error, or, rather, omission, appears 
to have occurred, in the making of 
this Report. Nothing is said of any 
Straw except of that proceeding 
from grass, whereas, my commu- 
nications related to wheat-straw 
as well as grass-straw; and this 
is of great consequence, because 
the Leghorn bonnets are made 
chiefly of wheat-straw. ‘The-only 
bonnet, perhaps, ‘that ever came 
to England, and that was made of 
grass-straw, is the bonnet of Miss 
Woodhouse. The Italian straw 
is sometimes of oats, sometimes-of 
wheat, and ‘sométimes of ‘rye. 1 


have seen of all these; andail 
these can be sown in land perfectly 
clear of grass ; asthe sorts can be 
kept wholly unmixed ; as a very 
large quantity can be grown upon 
an acre of Jand ; and asthe plants 
are annuals, it is very necessary 
for us to bear in mind that that 
beautiful manufacture from Leg- 
horn which has supplanted our 
own manufacture, is merely the 
result of sowing grain thick and 
cutting it green. 

In that Number of the Cottage 
Economy, which I have before 
spoken of, 1 have given an ac- 
count of the manner in which 
I collected some wheat plants; 
some of these plants, or, rather, 
the straw from them, will be ‘to 
be seen at the Office of the 
Register. What I wish the reader 
to.attend to here is, that it is not 
grass alone, that is applicable ‘te 
this manufacture; and I think 
that. the far greater part of the 
plat will, in England, as ‘in Italy, 
be made from the plants of grain. 
The Bennet-grass may, perhaps, 
|ulways be a great article im this 
manufacture, because it is found 
in whole fields, But, a field of 
wheat or of rye can‘be much:more 
easily raised. and cut and bleach- 
ed, than a field of Bennet-grass ; 
and -therefore it is likely that the 
grain will, after this year, be used 
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in preferance. My opinion, for I the Society of Arts, I beg leave to 
have no experience on the sub-| ‘be understood not to have criti- 
ject, as to the manner of sowing cised or cavilled at any thing. It 
the grain, is given in No. 8 of the | would be very unbecoming in me 
“Cottage Economy.” It is neces- |to show any disposition to carp at 
sary, however, to bear in mind, the proceedings of gentlemen who 
that the manufacture which has have treated me with every mark 
supplanted our own straw manu- of attention and respect, and whose 
facture has had nothing foreign illustrious President addressed me 


belonging to it, any more than ‘in a manner which could not fail 


‘ 
iy 
J 

f 


there is any thing foreign in plants | 


which grow in another country 
as well as in this. In short, here 
we have been admiring the Leg- 
horn and American bonnets; en- 
vying them their plants, their fine 
plants and their fine sun ; lament- 
ing that by the means of these 
they were taking the bread out of 
our own labourers mouths; and 
we have had, all the while, the 
same sort of plants, only finer 
and in greater abundance; and 
while we have had a sun which, 
if not so hot as theirs, even better 
calculated for the bleaching of 
straw. To have discovered that 
we had these things, and that we 
might at once put an end to the 
importations from Leghorn, was 
doing a thing extremely pleasing 
to me, and principally because it 





to be very gratifying to me. | 
have given the explanation, be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary 
to remove the idea of its being 
some foreign plant that we have 
to wait for. Were this idea not 
removed, it would greatly retard 
our operations. We should Jose 
a year or two; and, for my part, 
years with me are not now sv 
plenty as for me to have a tasie 
for throwing of them away. It 
was very meritorious in the So- 
ciety to take so much pains to get 
the seeds of grass from Connecti- 
cut. The gentlemen who gave the 
order for doing this knew that they 
could do no harm by it at any rate. 
Besides, Connecticut was, in all 
probability, known to them by 
name only. It was not familiar 
to their ear as it was to mine. | 


would necessarily furnish useful | knew at once, that there could be 
no grass to grow there that would 
not grow here. ‘To import the 
seed, and also to sow it, were right 
enough; but it would be wrong 


employment to the wives and chil- 
dren of country labourers. 

In these explanations of mine, 
with regard to the Report made to 
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suffer the country to believe that 
Miss Woodhouse’s famous bonnet 
was made of a sort of grass that 
does nat grow in England. 

I had written thus far when the 
newspapers brought me a report 
of the proceedings of yesterday, 
which, as far as they relate to this 
matter, I here insert. 


“ The Secretary said, the So-, 
“ciety had voted to Mr. W. 
“ Cobbett, of Kensington, the 
* large Silver Medal, for his meri- 
“torious exertions in collecting, 
“ preparing, and platting, several 
“ species of native English grass. 
‘For the last three years, the 
“ Society had endeavoured to de- 
“vise some means for the em- 
‘ployment of the wives and 
“children of agricultural _ la- 
“ bourers. During the war, there 
was a considerable demand for 
“bonnets, manufactured from 
“English straw plat, but since 
“ the peace, very large importa- 
“tions of foreign straw bonnets 
“and foreign plat had been en- 
“ couraged, and the manufacture 
“in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
_ and Buckinghamshire, had, in 
_ consequence, greatly decreased. 
: It was computed, that 160,000 
‘straw bonnets were annually 
“imported ; and as the foreign 
bonnets excelled, both in beauty 
: and durability, those which were 
‘formed of English straw plat, 
‘the whole of their domestic 
“ manufaeture of that article was 
likely to come to an end in a 
“ short time, unless some material 
“* could be discovered, not liable 
“to the objections that were ad- 
“vanced against Let om straw 





“plat. New England grass had 
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‘“ been recommended for that pur- 
4 pene seeds of that grass had 
‘* been procured, and they were 
“sown in different parts of this 
“ country, and also inIreland. It 
‘* was understood that they were in 
“ a very flodrishing condition ; but 
“‘ whether, when thustransplanted, 
“they would retain the same 
** properties which they possessed 
‘“‘ when growing spontaneously in 
‘‘ America, had not yet been 
* omar Mr. Cobbett had turned 
*¢ his attention to this subject ; and 
“as he was of opinion that seve- 
“ral of our native grasses would 
“answer the purpose equally 
“ well, he collected a quantity of 
“ them, which he prepared, and 
“ caused to be platted by some of 
“the most skilful platters in 
“ Hertfordshire. The plat thus 
“ obtained had excited the sur- 
“ prise and approbation of seve- 
“ral respectable dealers. Thus 
“sanctioned, the Society had, 
“ with great pleasure, voted Mr. 
“« Cobbett the large Silver Medal, 
“for his activity and success in 
“the pursuit of so landable an 
* object.” 

“ Mr. Conzerr then came for- 
‘“‘ ward to receive the medal.” 

‘The Duke of Sussex said, 
‘as President of the Society for 
‘the Encouragement of Arts, 
*“ Manufactures, and Commerce, 
“he had the pleasure to com- 
‘‘municate to Mr. Cobbett the 
“ approbation of that Society for 
“the valuable discovery he had 
“ made of the aw —— diffe- 
* rent imens ish grass 
“ mi ht be beneficially appled-— 
“a discovery which appeared to 
“ him to be of very great import- 
* ance, it the 
“ means of emplo many in- 
“ dividuals of an industrious spi- 
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* rit, who would otherwise remain 
“unemployed. (Applause.) It 
“afforded him, therefore, great 
“ satisfaction to be the’ organ of 
“the Society in rewarding Mr. 
** Cobbett for this communication, 
“ which was the more valuable as 
“ it was not founded on a confined 
“ principle, but embraced a dis- 
“ covery which would be of gene- 
“ ral advantage. (App/ause.) On 
“ that enlarged principle the So- 
“ciety had always proceeded, 
“and the benefits arising from 
“their having adopted it they 
“ now enjoyed. His Royal High- 
“ness contluded by expressing 
“the thanks of the Society, and 
“his own thanks, for the com- 


“ munication which had _ been 
“made by Mr. Cobbett. 


‘“« Mr. Cobbett hoped he should 
“be allowed a little deviation 
“ from what he observed to be the 
“ practice of that Society. Hecon- 
“curred in the sentiment which 
** had fallen from His Royal High- 
** ness as to the importance of this 
“discovery. It was indeed of the 
“* greatest importance, in his opi- 
“ nion, that the new manufacture 
“should be encouraged by alj 
‘* those persons who had the means 
* of encouraging it. (Applause.) 
“* It was impossible to look round 
** that Society, and not feel regret 
“at seeing the thousands of pounds 
“ which must have been sent out 
“of this country, and expended 
“ by foreign labourers, when. that 
‘* money might have been retain- 
‘ed in England, and expended 
“by English labourers. (Ap- 
‘“\plause.) If country gentlemen, 
** and ladies of the country, many 
“of whom must then be present, 
“ would use their best efforts for 
‘the encouragement of this ma- 


“nafacture, very few more Les- 
“horn bonnets, and very little 


“more Leghorn plat would be 
“imported into this country.— 
“‘ (Applause.) The labourers’ 
“ wives and children would, in 
‘consequence, be better clothe: 
‘* and fed ; and that would be one 
“ way of removing the necessity 
‘of using that despicable cant, 
“which was constantly dinned 
‘into the ears of the labouring 
“ classes ; who, if they complain- 
‘ed of their situation, were im- 
“ mediately told, that they ought 
“ to be contented with the state of 
* paupers, because the grace of 
‘“* God was especially manifested 
‘in poverty of food and poverty 
“of dress. (Applause, and soue 
“* slight disapprobation.)” 


I perceive thatmy memory fur- 
nished me accurately enongh with 
the statement of the Secretary ; 
and I cannot refrain from observ- 
ing again on the great error in 
ealling the imported grass-see(, 
the seed of New England grass. 
The reader will perceive that, ac- 
cording to this notion, we are to 
wait; and it is this waiting that ! 
have the greatest objection to. It 
is an error altogether to suppos¢ 
that any of the plants which have 
afforded the straw for the making 
of Leghorn and American bonnets, 
are plants foreign to’ England. 
They are all natives of England, 
only we have them finer and in 
greater abundance here than they 
are possessed by either the Ame 
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ricans or Italians; and, as to the 
sin, F have proved, ‘beyond all 
question, that we have sun quite 


sufficient for the purpose. 

I have taken the above Report 
ftom the Old Times newspaper, 
It would have been surprising, in- 
deed, if that vehicle of falsehood 
had let slip such an opportunity 
of sending forth a falsehood. Let 
the public judge of the extent of 
that beseness and malignity which, 
even in such a case, under such 
circumstances, could hatch a lie, 
and that, too, when the writer of 
the lie must have known that there 
were several thousands of persons 
capable of bearing testimony to 
the contrary. Was it likely that 
any disapprobation should be ex- 
pressed in such a case, and espe- 
cially after the’ speech of His 
Royal Highness the President? 
However, I have inserted this just 
as I find it in this base newspaper, 
in order that some thousands of 
persons, at any rate, may see to 
what lengths these wretched, these 
Corrupt conductors of the London 
Press, are capable of going. Bad 
as the general mass is, this news- 
Paper is certainly the worst of all. 
The publie has had to endure it 
quite long enough. One. unani- 
mous determination seems to have 
been come to at any rate; and 
thatis, never to believe what this 
Paper says any more. — 





I have to add nothing, as re- 
gards myself, in this affair, except 
an expression of the most gratified 
feelings on account of the conduct 
of the Society of Arts, and of His 
Royal Highness, the President, 
towards me upon this occasion. 
But, as to the subject itself, I am 
desirous to press it upon the at- 
tention of the community at large, 
and especially upon the attention 
of the agricultural classes. Weare 
too late now to sow grain this 
year; butin time quite sufficient 
to cut grass. I was as confident 
before, that we had seen enough. 
I have now proved that fact be- 
yond all doubt. I have a piece of 
gtass-land at Kensington, in which 
the meadow fox-tail grass 18 now 
in bloom. It is a very early 


crass, It is coarse and unfit for 


plat. But being the first sort of 
grass that I saw in bloom, I cut 
some of it about a fortnight ago. 
We had very little sun, until the 
25th, before which day, this grass 
was bleached. I cut some more 
grass of the same kind last 
Monday. This is Thursday 
morning, and the grass is nearly 
white. In order to show the effect 
of the scalding, IF sealded one 
parcel of this grass, and did not 
scald another. I laid them out 
together to bleach. The grass 
which was not scalded is still 
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nearly green. These two samples 
of grass may be seen at No. 183, 
Fleet Street. The scalding, there- 
fore, is a thing absolutely neces- 
sary; and this has been the great 
secret of the Italians. The me- 
thod of scalding is mentioned, with 
all the particulars, in Number 8, 
of ** Cottage Economy ;” but this 
fact as to the scalding, we are in- 
debted, be it observed, not to 
Miss Woodhouse, but to my son 
James, who went and got it from 
the girls in Connecticut. With- 
out the scalding, this for-tail grass, 
for instance, would lie upon the 
ground and rot, before it would 
turn white ; and with the scalding 
it has turned white in three days. 
It is pnquestionably by means of 
the scalding that the Italians have 
obtained the fine colour and the 
toughness of their straw. It is 
curious to observe that this fact of 
the scalding should have found 
its way, first to Connecticut, and 
then to England. Some Yankee 
Captain or trader happening to 
observe the thing in Italy, carried 
it home, and communicated it to 


_ the industrious girls of Weathers- 


field. It got to England in con- 
sequence of my son’s enquiries 
relative to the seed ; and, it was 
owing to the Society of Arts, that 
my son made those enquiries. 
So that, if this thing be brought to 





perfection ; if this great branch of 
manufacture be established and 
thrive in the country, the Society 
of Arts will deserve, on this ac- 
count, as it has on so many other 
accounts, the greatful acknow- 
ledgments of the country, This 
branch of manufacture is great, 
even in its present extent. There 
are, probably, five millions of per- 
sons in this kingdom, old and 
young, little and big, that wear 
hats or bonnets made of straw. 
If the manufacture become gene- 
ral, the consumption will be greater 
within the kingdom, and there can 
be little doubt that an exportation 
of the articles will take place. 
At New York, bonnets are sold, 
for from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty dollars each ; that is to 
say, from twenty to thirty guineas 
each, or thereabout. That which 
Miss Woodhouse sent to the So- 
ciety of Arts was valued at thirty 
guineas. I pledge myself to 
produce materials in abundance 
for making even finer bonnets 
than that; and to have those ma- 
terials ready before the 20th of 
July next. There can be no de- 
lusion in this, then. It is impos 
sible that I can have deceived 
myself; because, during this very 
month of May, I have proved 
that our sun is sufficient; 

every thing but that I had fully 
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proved before. This discovery 
comes to us, or at least, the cir- 
cumstances leading to the dis- 
covery, comes to us from a part of 
the world where the people are the 
most industrious as well as the 
most virtuous that, I believe, are 
to be found in any society. The 
whole state of Connecticut is ce- 
lebrated for the excellence of its 
manners and its morals; and tbe 
township of WeartuersFIecp is 
pre-eminent with regard to indus- 
try as well as morals. That 
township and its neighbourhood 
raise a large part of the numerous 
cargoes of onions that are sent 
to the West Indies and to the 
Southern States. These are raised 
chiefly by women, who are famed 
for the neatness of their dress 
as well as for the beauty of 
their persons. In Connecticut, 
which is the purest democracy 
that ever was known in the world, 
there is neither player, pensioner, 
pauper, or beggar. The people 
work in order to be well off, and 
not in order to avoid starvation. 
It was no dire necessity that taught 
the farmers’ daughters of Connec- 
ticut to turn the grass of the 
hedges into bonnets. It was the 
true spirit of industry, and the just 
and praiseworthy taste for good 
living and good dress, Perhaps 
in the whole of the state of Con- 
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necticut there has not been seen, 
‘or years together, a single person 


in a beggarly dress. Yet the 
people labour. It is not neces- 
sary that they should be in want 
of bread in order to induce them 
to labour. The horrid sound of 
the word pauper never yet met 
theirear. It is from such a peo- 
ple that the knowledge comes to 
us, that we have, in our own fields, 
materials in abundance for a new 
and most valuable branch of ma- 
nufacture. 


Before I conclude, I would sug- 
gest to labouring men in the coun- 
try to be vigilant in getting some 
grass together during this very 
summer, on their own account, If 
a man get only as much as will 
make himself a hat or his wife a 
bonnet ; and if the first fabricated 
be not of the handsomest, the coa- 
sequence is not great. There will 
be no loss. In the report above 
given, my exact words have not 
been reported ; but, as to the 
substance, the report is correct 
enough; and I am very glad that 
I had an opportunity of express- 
ing, before so numerous and ele- 
gant as well as highly respectable 
an assemblage the sentiments 
contained in this report. I have 
had one motive principally to 
urge me along in this enterprise, 
and that has been to better the lot 
§ 
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of the labouring people. Merchants 
may tell you that itis as well to 
have the hats and bonnets from 
Leghorn as it.is to make them in 
England. It is not always clear 
that to produce a thing yourself is 
preferable to the importing of it 
from abroad ; but this, I take it, 
4s one of the cases where that 
preferableners »is quite clear. 
Commerce is: 2 matter of ex- 
change, or, at least, it generally 
is so; and if we buy bonnets of 
the Italians, it is to be supposed 
that the Italians take something 
from us in exchange, and, perhaps, 
some of our manufactures. But, 
ai any rate, they charge us some- 
thing for the raw material and for 
the carriage ; and whatever they 
do charge we must save by manu- 
@acturing the thing curselves. If 
# considerable part of the per- 
@ans employed in the manu- 
facture would otherwise be -un- 
eaiployed, then there is another 
gain; and, therefere, this must be 
ene of those things which are 
‘Repeficial to a nation. I repeat, 
however, that my principal mo- 
fiwe hasbeen to make the agri- 


cultural labourers a little better’ 


of than they are; and, if such 
should be the result, I shall think 
my time not dnly well but very 
happily employed. J would once 


gmere observe that there iso 
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time to be lost by those who mean 
to harvest some grass this year. 
About the twentieth of June, in 
all the southern counties, the grass 
will be fit to cut; and between 
that day and about the 10th of 
July will be the time for the work. 
If any persons wish to consult me 
upon the subject, I shall be very 
happy to see them, any time dur- 
ing next week ; and they will hear 
of me at all times by enquiring at 
No. 183, Fleet Street. 


Wu. COBBETT. 





GAME LAWS. 


A Mexrrinc has been held at 
Hereford to petition against the 
Game Laws; or, rather, against 
the Bill which is now pending in 
Parliament, It is worthy of re- 
mark, that a parson was bere in 
the chair. He seems to have been 
a foolish sort of a fellow ;. but, a! 
any rate, he moved the following 
Petition against the intended law, 
and also against that Act of Par- 
liament for the summary punish- 
ment of trespassers, which act I 
mentioned in the close of my late 
Letter to Mr. Peel. How this par- 
son came to move such a petition ! 
do not know; but certain it is that 
he did move it, and that he cited 
the example of Mr. Deller of Eas- 
‘ton. Mr.James, during his address 
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to the meeting, read the petition 
lately presented to the House of 
Commons from Mr. Deller. So 
that the Duke of Buckingham has 
got a little fame in consequence 
of his affair with Mr. Deller. 
Mr. James pointed out, in a very | 
able manner, the injustice of the 
game laws as they now stood; and 
showed the greater injustice that. 
would ensue if the law now in con- 
templation were to be passed. This’ 
meeting seemed to be sensible of 
the great danger of subjecting the 
house of every ‘individual to be 
searched and rummaged on sus-_ 
picion of its containing smuggled 
game. A Mr. Evans mentioned the 
alteration of the law in the new. 
Turnpike Act, which qualifies fund- 
holders, in virtue of their funded 
property, to be trustees. Mr.; 
Evans asked why a fundholder,, 
renting a mansion in the country, 
should not be qualified to kill 
game in virtue of his funded 
property? Trifling as this appears, 
it is the most direct eut at the 
Normans that I have yet witness- | 
ed. Ht is a stab into their very 
vitals. In proportion as they have 
become poor, they have become | 
cowardly towards the jews and. 
jobbers, and crabbed and cruel 


towards the country people. They ; 
now have very little jeft except! 





the right of walking about upon 


the ground which was ance 
theirs. The Jand has yet, in 
name, its distinctions and _privi- 
leges. But, if the fandholders 
obtain qualifications im eonse- 
quence of their funded property, 
as they call it, the landlords will 
have nothing left ; no, not even the 
name ofgentlemen.—I am particu- 
larly pleased with that part of the 
following petition which complains 
of the inequality of the law for 
summary punishment of trespass ; 
and which points out the mon- 
strous injustice of punishing the 
poor in virtue of this law, aad 
protecting the rich against even 
an attempt to bring them to pu- 
nishment for the same offences. 
This Act of Parliament had been 
in force for nearly four years, and 
nobody had said a word about 
the matter. 1 pointed it out, and, 
indeed, published it ; it attracted 
attention ; and there is now. a 
petition going to the passers of 
this Bill to remonstrate against 
it. At the end of the session, I 
will take a look over the Bills that 
shall have been passed ; and will 
take care that there shall not be 
any Act like the one just men- 
tioned, that shall be fer any 
length of time unknown ie the 
public. 
“* The Honourable the Commens 
“of the United Kingdom of 
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“‘ Great Britain and Ireland in 

‘“* Parliament assembled : 

“ The Petition of the undersigned 

“ Magistrates, Gentry, Clergy, 

“‘ Freeholders, and Tenantry of 

“ the County of Hereford. 

** Most humbly sheweth, 

‘“‘ That your Petitioners, having 
“learned that a Bill is now pend- 
“‘ ing in your Honourable House, 
‘* intituled * A Bill to legalize the 
‘* Sale of Game,’ are persuaded, 
* if it should pass into a law, that 
“it will prove highly injurious to 
“their own and the general in- 
*“‘ terest, and grievously enhance 
“the hardships already arising 
“from the Game Laws.—They 
“ respectfully submit that, what- 
“ever may be thought of the 
** principle of the intended mea- 
“* sure, and whether it be ‘ expe- 
** dient that the Purchase and Sale 
“* of Game should be permitted ’ or 
“‘ not—the ‘ limitations and re- 
** strictions ’ under which itis pro- 
** posed to allow it are at once 
“* nexpedient and unjust :—that 
“* the power to sell should, at any 
“rate, be co-extensive with the 
** right to kill,—and that that right 
“ itself should be extended.—On 
‘* this point, your Petitioners most 
“ respectfully beg leave to remind 
“* the Representatives of the Peo- 
“ ple that the law is still open to 

‘the memorable sarcasm of Sir 
** William Blackstone, viz. that 
* « fifty times the property is re- 
“quired to enable a man to kill 
“a Partridge, as to vote for a 
“ Knight of the Shire!’ Your Pe- 
*“ titioners have a due sense of 
“ the difficulties which beset this 
“subject. They, nevertheless, 
** confidently submit, to the wis- 
** dom and equity of your Honour- 
“able House, that the claims 


“of owners and occupiers of 


Game Laws. 
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“Jand, of whatever extent or 
“ value, to the Game which from 
“thence derives its subsistence 
“ and increase, are, in reason and 
* justice, irresistible; and they 
“ further venture to suggest that 
“the permission of persons so 
“ qualified ought to qualify others 
** to sport upon their lands.—Your 
“ Petitioners are persuaded that 
“the Monopoly proposed to be 
“secured to persons qualified in 
** respect of real estate, must tend 
“ to degrade their character; and 
“as these Monopolists of Game 
** will be, in great part, the ad- 
 ministrators of the laws for its 
“* preservation, they will be still 
“ more deeply interested than they 
“ are at present in the rigorous 
“infliction of their excessive pe- 
“ nalties ;—penalties from which, 
‘“‘ whether innocent or guilty, the 
“ helpless defendant has no chance 
“ of escape through the interven- 
* tion of a Jury of his country.— 
‘“* They further desire to represent 
‘« that in proportion as the measure 
‘in question might be found to 
“‘ augment the quantity of Game, 
“ it would be injurious to the cul- 
“ tivator of the soil, and whilst the 
“ temptation illicitly to attack it 
“* would be strengthened, the in- 
“ creased facility of sale would 
“ render detection more difficult; 
“and thus the interests of Agr- 
“ culture, Humanity,and Sporting, 
“would all be compromised in 
“ turn,—That almost all the effi- 
“ cient clauses of the Bill—more 
“‘ especially those which relate ' 
“the Notifications necessary 
“ obtain a Game Certificate ;—? 
“ the Search of the Person 

“ Premises of unlicensed and u"- 
“ qualified ns; and to - 
“ Stoppage and Search of Mai 
* Coaches, and other public v 
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‘cles, would be intolerably vexa- 
‘* tious and oppressive—Your Pe- 
“ titioners therefore humbly pray 
‘ that the said Bill to legalize the 
‘“ Sale of Game may not pass into 
“ alaw.—They further beg leave, 
“as connected with this subject, 
‘respectlully to point out to your 
‘‘ Honourable House the un- 
‘‘ equal pressure of an Act passed 
‘in the first year of his present 
‘‘ Majesty, intituled ‘ An Act for 
the summary punishment, in cer- 
** tain cases, of persons wilfully or 
“e maliciously damaging, or com- 
“‘mitting trespasses on publicor pri- 
‘ vate property; which, however 
‘useful in awarding satisfaction 
‘ for such injuries with little delay 
“ or expense, seems too erclusive- 
“* ly levelled at the humbler classes 
“of the community, without suffi- 
“ ciently protecting the rights and 
“* properties of small Freeholders 
“or £armers against their more 
‘* powerlulneighbours.-- Your Pe- 
“ titioners further presume to trust 
“that the cruel, and probably 
** illegal custom of laying spring- 
‘ guns, man-traps, spikes, or other 
“deadly instruments, in woods, 
“ orinany other places than closes 
“ adjoining to dwelling-houses,— 
“ Gift even. there they ie justifia- 
‘* ble)—will appear to be a proper 
‘* object for express prohibition, as 
“often inflicting punishment on 
** heedless and innocent intruders, 
* far beyond what such an offence 
‘‘ would warrant, or the law, upon 
“ conviction, award—Upon the 
“whole, your Petitioners earnest- 
‘ly hope and humbly pray, that 
‘* your Honourable House, in di- 
** recting its attention to the revisal 
“ of the Criminal Code in general, 
‘* will think it expedient to review, 
“in order to simplify and soften, 
“the various obscure, intricate, 


\* and arbitrary Statutes at pre- 
‘sent in force for the Preserva- 
“ tion of Game,—Statutes which 
“the great Constitutional Com- 
‘* mentator on the Laws of Eng- 
‘‘land, before referred to, de- 
“clared to be ‘ productive of 
“ tyranny to the Commons,'—and 
‘“‘ which have since been rendered 
* still more tyrannical;—and that 
‘¢ you will be pleased to introduce 
“such salutary amendments as 
“may render them less repug- 
“ nant to the natural sentiments of 
“ mankind, less at variance with 
“the principles of British Liber- 
“ty, and therefore less revolting 
“to the feelings of the Magis- 
“trates who are called upon to 
“enforce them.—And your Pe- 
“ titioners will ever pray.” 





Substance of the Speech of Earl 
Stanhope, on presenting Mr. 
Charles Andrew Thomson's Pe- 
tition, May 1, 1823. 


—--- 


My Lorps, 

The Petition that has just been 
read, brings under your consider- 
ation a subject which is of general 
interest and of extreme import- 
ance, that “ Equitable Adjust- 
ment” which has by some per- 
sons been so much misunderstood, 
and which has by other persons 
been so much misrepresented. An 
Equitable Adjustment is, as the 
phrase itself implies, an adjust- 
ment upon the principles of equity ; 
and it is a clear and undeniable 
principle of that natural and im- 
mutable justice (without which 
human laws may enforce obedi- 
ence, but cannot deserve respect) 
that if the government of a coun- 
iry increases the value of the cur- 
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rency, it ought, m the same pro- 
portion, to diminish the amount of 
payments that are made upon con- 
tracts which were concluded antes 
cedent to such alteration. Since 
the Bank Restriction Act in 1797, 
the value of the currency has 
been greatly different at some pe- 
riods from what it was at others; 
and such is proved to have been 
the case by the prices of gold, 
and by that which affords a much 
more accurate criterion, by the 
prices of land, of produce, and of 
various articles of manufacture 
and of commerce. With respect 
to gold, it cannot be considered as 
a standard of value, except when 
it is employed for the purposes 
of currency ; and 4s such was not 
the case m this country during 
many years, gold itselt became 
depreciated with respect to land 
and produce, as paper was also 
depreciated with respect to gold. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more 
futile or fallacious, than to attempt 
to measure by what were called 
the “‘ Market Prices of Gold,” the 
depreciation of the paper-cur- 
reney ; and that argument is only 
suited for those who endeavour to 
delade the country, and to render 
obscure the important question of 
the eurrenev. The value of the 
currency having been greatly dif- 
ferent at various periods, you 
ought, in justice to the country, 
to regulate and adjust each con- 
tract according to its own precise 
value at the period when it was 
concluded. This is another prin- 
pe ox of the equitable adjustment 

ich is totally different from the 
projects that have been made for 
alterjng the standard, masmuch as 
such an alteration would affect, in 
the same proportion, all contracts, 
whenever they were concluded ; 
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whereas the equitable adjustment 
would regulate each according to 
its original and true value. Such, 
therefore, are the principles of 
the equitable adjustment, than 
which none can be more just, none 
can be more seieeetary, 1 will not 
say for the welfare, bat even for 
the existence of this country. The 
object of the equitable adjustment 
is to reetify, and to restore to their 
original and true value all the 
contracts which have been con- 
cluded since the restriction of 
cash payments in 1797, and the 
resumption of cash payments by 
the Act of 1819, whicli is usually 
known by the name of Mr. Peel’s 
Bill, and which has more or less 
affected all these contracts. The 
effect of the equitable adjustment 
would be to do justice to all par- 
ties, and to replace them in the 
\same relative situation in which 
' they stood at the periods when 
those contracts were concluded. 
Such being the principles and 
such the object of the equitable 
adjustment, I should be astonished 
at the calumnies with which it has 
been assailed, did I not know that 
base and wilful misrepreseniations 
have been industriously propa- 
gated upon the subject by those 
who are perhaps interested in the 
continuance of that iniquity which 
it is the object of this measure to 
prevent. It was, however, with 
indignation that I heard this mea- 
sure stigmatized as “ revolution- 
ary,” in a petition that was pre- 
sented by a Noble Lord from 
Norfolk, against another petition 
which proceeded from that county. 
With respect to the term “ revo- 
lationary,” I would ask, what can 
be so revolutionary, what can be 
so detestable in its principle, oF 
% destructive in its operation, 4s 
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a revolution of property ? What 
can be more tremendous and 
terrific than such a revolution, if 
carried on under the sanction and 
by the authority of law? I would 
also ask your Lordships, whether 
you expect that such a revolution 
could be effected without shaking 
to its basis the whole fabric of 
society, without destroying all the 
existing establishmeuts in Church 
and State, and without exciting 
the most dreadful convulsions ? It 
was stated in that excellent peti- 
tion which a Noble Earl present- 
ed some time ago from the County 
of Hereford, and which prayed 
for an equitable adjustment, that 
this country exhibited the spec- 
tacle of “an impoverished aris- 
‘* tacracy, a ruined yeomanry, and 
‘a silent revolution proceeding 
‘* steadily to its consummation.” 
{ retort, therefore, the charge of 
‘revolutionary ” upon those by 
whom it was most unjustly and 
most improperly employed; and 
would desire them, if it be in their 
power, to use argument instead 
of abuse, and not to revile those 
whom they are unable to answer. 
it is said, indeed, that an equit- 
able adjustment would produce 
confusion. This is the first time 
that I have heard such an objec- 


tion urged against a measure of| will at the commencement of" 


strict justice, which in duty to 
your country you are bound to 
grant. It never was intended that 
the origin of each contract should 
be traced, in order to discover who 
was the first holder, because it is 
obvious, that every person who 
holds a contract is so far in the 
same situation with the person 
who originally coneluded it, that 
he possesses the same rights, but 
is subject also to the same obli- 
gattons. The principle of an 


equitable adjustment is not new, 
thongh I should not consider i to 
be a valid objection if it were, 
but your Lordships will find that 
it was adopted in Scotland, by an 
Act passed in the third parliament 
of King James II]. That Act is 
intituled, “* The manner of Debts 
and Contracts paying ;” ant is 
unlike modern Acts of Parliament, 
as it is very short and very clear. 





After declaring in the preamble, 
that whatever alterations of the 
currency be made “ foi the com~ 
mon good of the realm,” the “ same: 
substance and value” should: be 
paid ; it enacts, that all debtors 
that owe eny debts of contract 
made before, “pay ta their cre- 
‘* ditors of the same sums ie sub- 
‘“* stance as was iwlended betieeen 
“ them before the making of this 
* Act.” These are the very terms 
of the Act which carried into 
effect in Scotland the equitable 
adjustment that I now recommend. 
If I «m correctly informed, the 
principle of the equitable adjus- 
ment was also recognised: ia this. 
country by the decision of a cast 
of law. [allude to a case whieh 
I have no doubt is familiar to uLy 
Noble and Learned Friead wpom 
the woolsack, and which related 
to a person who, having made his 


Queen Elizaheth’s reign, lived till 
inear the close of it. As great 
alterations in the value of the 
curreney had taken place during 
that long reign, the executors were 
in doubt as to the true legal inter- 
pretation of Piss !, whether the 
testator meant that the bequeste 
were to be paid-according to the 
— of pried epi when the 
will was made, or aceording to 
such as existed when it was to be 





_ The court decided, thas 
{ 
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as the testator used the words, | to the ratio which he had thus es- 


“I give and bequeath,” the sums 
were to be paid according to the 
value of the currency as it existed 
at that time. Here then is the de- 
cision of a court of Jaw in favour 
ef the principle of an equitable 
adjustment. If we refer to the 
example of other countries, I 


need only mention the case of 


Austria, the government of which, 
whatever other faults it may pos- 
sess, will not, I suppose, be called 
“revolutionary.” The present Em- 
peror having made great altera- 
tions in his currency, sent to al] 
the magistrates of his vast domi- 
nions an edict, sealed up, forbid- 
ding them, under the severest pe- 
nalties, from opening it before a 
certain day ; and desiring them, 
when that day arrived, to give it 
the greatest possible publicity. 
When it.was opened, it was found 
to .contain a table, or, as it was 
there termed, a scale, according 
to which it directed that all debts 
antecedently contracted should be 
discharged. It is very remarkable 
that the same country of Austria 
should haye afforded an example 
of the equitable adjustment, and 
also of a measure which in its 
nature as well as in its effects was 
very similar to Mr. Peel's Bill. 
Your Lordships know that the pa- 
per-money in Austria has varied 
very considerably in its value, 
and it has, within my own obser- 
vation, risen from 440 to 250 in 
paper, as compared with 100 in 
silver. The Emperor fixed, as he 
called it, the ratio between them; 
although that ratio, like that be- 
tween paper and the market prices 
of wh in this country, was not 
the true relative proportion; and 
he directed that all the taxes 
should be paid in silver, according 





tablished. The consequences in 
that country were the same as 
have, from a similar measure, been 
experienced in this, a grievous 
and intolerable distress; and 
there, as well as here, has in some 
cases been exhibited the mon- 
Strous, and, till lately, unheard of 
spectacle, of landlords paying 
rents to their tenants. Such is 
the pressure of taxation in that 
country, that a great landed pro- 
prietor, who kept his accounts 
with much order and regularity, 
found at the end of the year, that 
the taxes which he had paid were 
no less than 75 per cent. upon his 
total expenditure. From such a 
pressure, aggravated by the cause 
which I have mentioned, arose, in 
that country, as might be expect- 
ed, a general discontent against 
the government by which the 
people had been thus oppressed. 
Having made these observations 
upon the general principles of the 
equitable adjustment, and upon 
the cases in which it has already 
been adopted, I beg leave to call 
the attention of your Lordships to 
the statement made by the peti- 
tioner, that he is in danger of 
losing by the foreclosure of a 
mortgage of sixty thousand pounds 
the two estates which cost him 
and his father above doyble that 
sum, that is one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand pounds. The 
depression in the value of those 
estates is not as great as that 
which the petitioner experienced 
in other estates, which were = 
chased for above _ thirty-three 
thousand pounds, and which were 
sold by him for only twelve thou- 
sand pounds. I know from un- 
questionable authority, that an 
estate in Bedfordshire which was 
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sold, not at a period when land 
bore an nomaall high price, but 
only six or seven years ago, for 
twenty-five thousand pounds, has 
lately been repurchased by its 
original proprietor for six thou- 
sand pounds, Need I say any 
thing, can I say any thing in 
terms sufficiently strong and ener- 
getic, to shew the intolerable 
hardship, the cruel and crying 
injustice which the petitioner has 
suffered by this immense, unex- 
pected, and almost inconceivable 
redaction in the value of his pro- 
perty, without any reduction what- 
ever in the amount of the incum- 
brances which are charged upon 
it! Need I represent to your 
Lordships that this injustice may 
effect the total confiscation of his 
property, and that this spoliation 
can be prevented only by an 
equitable adjustment? Till an 
equitable adjustment shall be 
formed, your duty to your country 
requires that, in order to protect 
the subjects of these realms and 
to preserve their property from 
plunder, you ought to suspend the 
power of foreclosure on the part 
of the mortgagees. Such a ‘sus- 
pension would, as the petitioner 
most truly and justly observes, 
he strictly conformable to the 
Act of 1812, which restrained 
landlords from exercising the pow- 
er of levying a distress upon their 
tenants to obtain payment of their 
rents in gold, which had then 
ceased to be the currency of this 
country. It will, perhaps, be said, 
that the mortgage of sixty. thou- 
sand pounds upon the estates of 
this petitioner, was very large in 
its proportional value, and I am 
ready to admit that such was the 
case ; but I must observe, that the 
same principle applies in all in- 
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stances, and that the same injus- 
tice and the same spoliation might 
take place when the proportional 
amount of the mortgage is very 
small, I will mention a case 
which has occurred to a person 
with whom I am acquainted, in 
Kent, and who has let for twenty- 
one years, a farm im that county, 
for fifty pounds per annum, al- 
though the rent was before two 
hundred and filty pounds. The . 
farm contains four hundred acres, 
so that the present rent is exactly 
half-a-crown per acre, and the 
farm has been long cultivated as 
such, and is not a new inclosure, 
In this case, your Lordships see 
that a reduction of rent has taken 
place upon this farm, of eighty 
per cent., and a landed proprietor 
in Somersetshire informed me, 
that he had reduced some of his 
rents seventy-five per cent. If 
this farm had been bought at 
thirty years’ purchase, when the 
rent amounted to two hundred 
and fifty pounds, the price would 
have been seven thousand five 
hundred pounds, and if one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds of the 
purchase money had been left 
upon mortgage, the taansaction 
could not considered as un- 
usual or improvident. What 
would, however, have been the 
result? The proprietor would 
have been despoiled of his estate, 
and his other property would have 
been liable for the difference be- 
tween the amount of the mortgage 
and the sum for which the estate 
might be sold. I will suppose a 
case, which, as I am informed, 
has actually occurred, of a great 
landed proprietar whose income 
has been reduced by the effects of 
Mr. Peel’s Bill, from sixty thou- 
sand pounds to thirty thousand 
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pounds a-year. I am aware that 
thirty thousand pounds is a more 
than sufficient income, although 
no person likes that his income 
should be reduced one-half, by 
those measures of plunder and 
confiscation, which are now call- 
ed a “transfer of property ;” but 
this individual is stated to have 
incumbrances, the annual pay- 
ments on which amount to twenty- 
one thousand pounds. He is, 
therefore, reduced at present, to 
a net income of nine thousand 
ounds, with a chance, and per- 
aps a probability of a still fur- 
ther reduction, till his income may 
become what is called in mathe- 
matics, “ an evanescent quan- 
tity,” and disappears altogether. 
1 would again ask, and the sub- 


ject cannot be too frequently re- 


peated or too forcibly urged, what 
right can mortgagees have to 
receive twice as much in value as 
they lent? What right can any 
annuitants have to exact in pay- 
ment twice the amount in value 
which they should receive aecord- 
ing to their contracts? What 
right can the public creditors 
have to expect that the people 
should be jlundered for their pro- 
fit? I hear much about faith to 
the public creditors. I ask for 
justice to the public debtors. I ask 
for justice towards the suffering 
people of these realms ; I ask for 
justice in redressing grievances, 
such as Buonanarte himself in all 
the plenitude of his power, and in 
all the bitterness of his wrath, was 
not able to inflict upen this coun- 
try. Unless those grievances 
should be redressed, ruin must 
ensue, public as well as private 
ruin, and convulsions may take 
place such as no man as yet 
anticipated ; convulsions ‘ of 





which ” according to the languaee 
of a document that we have lately 
read, “ n» human foresizht can 
ealculate the consequences,”— 
Such is the vital importance of 
tis question, that it meets you at 
every step. If you should be re- 
quired to deliberate upon the 
question of war or peace, which 
may Heaven in its mercy avert; 
you would then have to consider 
whether this country is prepared 
tor war, whether it can imdeed 
engage in war, while it continues 
to be afflicted with the same dis- 
tress, and to be menaced by the 
same dangers. If, as is some- 
times the case, money is consi- 
dered as the ‘“ sinews of war,” | 
would ask whether it could in 
reason or in justice, be expectal 
that further supplies could be fur- 
nished by the agricultural popu- 
lation, should it by the measures 
of Government, become impove- 
rished, if not rnined? but, i 
the sinews of war consist, as I 
helieve they do, not in money, but, 
according to the language of the 
poet, in the ‘* unconquerabie will 
and courage never to submit or 
yield ;” IF would ask whether such 
a spirit would be shewn by the 
people, if the measures of Govern- 
ment should render them discon- 
tented, and by a continuance of 
neglect, consign them to despair 
as well as to distress. It would 
be needless for you to deliberate 
whether you would unsheath the 
sword, unless you are able to 
wield it with effect. Unless you 
are prepared that this coun'ry 
shoutd sink into a state more base 
and mean, and abject, than . 
ever exhibited at any —- 
its history; you will redress 

grievances of the country, 

thas revive its spirit and restore 
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its energies. It was with the ardent 
wish to redress its grievances, to 
prevent the continuance of tremen- 
dous and intolerable evils, to pre- 
serve the peace and to promote 
the prosperity of the country, that 
I humbly proposed to your Lord- 
ships, at the commencement of 
the session, to institute an imme- 
diate enquiry into the causes of 
the present distress, and into the 
means of administering speedy 
and effectual. relief. It is with 
the same views that I now most 
strongly and earnestly recommend | 
to you, to adopt an equitable ad- 
justment. It was my wish and 
my intention to have submitted, 
ere now, to your Lordships seve- 
ral motions upon the subject; 
and amongst others, a proposition 
ior an equal assessment to the 
poors’ rates and to all other public 
burdens, I have been. induced 
to postpone those motions, as the 
attention of Parliament, and of 
the public, has been much engaged 
in considering foreign transactions, 
and in reviewing the conduct of 
loreign sovereigns, which we have 
not the power to control. Those 
motions may be brought forward 
hereafter with more advantage ; 
but whatever may be their fate, 
and however ineffectual my exer- 
tions may be at present, it will 
always be a consolation to me, 
that I have protested against leav- 
ing uneedressed, nay, even unex- 
amined by Parliament, a state of 
affairs more afflicting to indivi- 
drals and more alarming to the 
country, than was ever yet wit- 
hessed; that I have warned your 
Lordships of the calamities which 
it must produce, and of the con- 
Valsions which may ensue ; that I 
have washed my hands of them, 
and that I, who am animated nei- 
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ther by party objects nor by per- 
sonal ambition, have strenuously 
and faithfully endeavoured to dis- 
charge the duty which I owe to 
my country. As to the petition 
itself, [ may hereafter move that 
it shall be taken into considera- 
tion, not with reference to the case 
of the petitioner alone, but to the 
interests of the whole community, 
and for the purposes of justice to 
all parties; but, at present, [ 
shall content myself with moving 
that it be laid upon the table. 





~~ 


BOURBON WAR. 


Papers laid before Parliament, 
April 14, 1823. 





(Continued from p. 509.) 


I cannot help thinking, that some 
of the moderation exhibited, may 
he due to the language which I 
have uniformly held, as well to 
M. de San Miguel, as to others who 
have considerable influence. I cer- . 
tainly prevailed in preventing pass- 
ports from being sent, unasked, to 
the Three Chargés d’Affaires, as 
was at first intended. This is per- 
haps not gaining much, as they 
will be immediately applied for by 
them; but still it prevents what 
might hereafter be construed into 
a fresh ground of offence on the 
part of this Government. 

Not to leave any measures un- 
tried for the preservation of peace, 
L have also opened myself in the 
most unreserved manner to the 
French Minister, offering to co- 
operate with him by every means 
in my power for that first of objects. 
Till within these few days, he ap- 
peared to be as anxious as myself 
to prevent things from coming to 
extremities ; but since the arrival 
of the last coarier from. Paris, £' 
have observed a difference in his 
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tone which I cannot but attribute 
to freshinstructions. He informed 
me yesterday, that it would be im- 
possible for him, after the depar- 
ture of his three colleagues, to 
allow the slightest offence of inso- 
lence to pass without immediately 
demanding his passports. The per- 
suasion upon his mind now seems 
to be, that a war is inevitable. 

If the French Government be 
determined on war, it will certainly 
be impossible for us to prevent it 
from taking place: yet I have very 
strong reason to believe, that I 
shall receive from the Spanish Go- 
vernment, within forty-eight hours, 
an application for our good offices 
(though I fear not for our media- 
tion) and I cannot but hope, that if 
this be the case, it will give a fresh 
aspect to affairs. If such an ap- 
plication reach me, I shall request 
Mr. Jackson to set off with it im- 
mediately for London, but J cannot 
assure you positively that it will 
be made, till I hold the application 
in my hands. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) WILLIAM A’COURT. 


XVI.—Sir Wiiliam A’Court to 
Mr. Secretary Canning.—Received 
January 21. 

Madrid, Jan, 12, 1823. 

Sir,—In my despatch of the 10th 
instant, [I stated to you that I had 
reason to believe that a Note 
would shortly be addressed to me, 
requesting the Good Offices of 
England, with the view to prevent 
the breaking out of a war between 
this country and France. 

This Note has reached me, and 
I have the honour to enclose a copy 
of it herewith. 1 have requested 
Mr. Jackson to ‘proceed with it 
directly to England; and have se- 
lected him the rather, from the per- 
suasion that no one is better quali- 
fied to give you verbally those fur- 
ther explanations, which under the 
present circumstances, I can hardly 
venture to write. 


If France be pacifically inclined, 





something may yet grow out of this 
overture, to prevent that recur- 
rence to arms, the consequences of 
which it is impossible to foresee. 
France may state what she wants 
to Great Britain, who may thus 
become the medium of her com- 
munications with this Government, 
in the event of the departure of her 
Minister. This appears to me, at 
all events, the last hope that re- 
mains for the preservation of peace ; 
and therefore, faintas it is,itshould 
not be rejected. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) WILLIAM A’COURT. 


Inclesure in No.16.—(Translation.) 


M. de San Miguel to Sir William 

A’Court. 
Madrid, January 12, 1825. 

Sir,— Under date of the 9th inst. 
an Official Copy of the late com- 
munications which the Representa- 
tives of France, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, at this Court, have 
made to the Spanish Government, 
by order of the respective Couris, 
together with the answers given to 
them, was forwarded to Mr. Jabat, 
His Majesty’s Minister Plenipoien- 
tiary in London, At the saine time 
orders were given to the aforesaid 
Minister, to read the whole of this 
correspondence to His Britannic 
Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and to declare to 
him, that the principles and reso- 
lutions of the Spanish Government 
would never differ from those con- 
signed in these documents. 

His Catholic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, consequently have but 
little toadd in the Note which I have 
now the honour to address to you, 
by Royal Order, together with the 
enclosed Gazette; which contains 
an official and authentic copy of 
the communications in quesilo?, 
which are not forwarded to you for 
want of time. 

You, Sir, who have been an eye 
witness of the events which a 
occurred in this capital during @° 


|last three months, and of the scene 
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which it has presented during the] any nation. To England too be- 
last three days, can inform your | longs the task of making the French 
Government better than any one| Government perceive the error 
else, of the firm determination of all| which it is committing, in taking 
Spain to defend her National In-| measures and precautions which 
dependence at all hazards, and| only produce contrary results to 
never to acknowledge a right of| those which it states itself to have 
intervention on the part of any| in view. 


Foreigu Power. The justice of the 


The existence of its Army-of Ob- 


cause of the nation is so obvious,| servation on the Pyrennees, and 
and its right to be independent so] the protection afforded to the In- 
sacred and imprescriptible, that] surgents, are entirely incompatible 


His Majesty’s 
think it an affront to your judg- 
ment, Sir, to dwell any longer 
upon this point. 

Any defect which the present 
Constitution of Spain may have, 
ought to be discovered and reme- 
died, freely and spontaneously, by 
the nation itself. The contrary 
would tend to establish a right of 
the most terrible and insupportable 
oppression. The Spaniards are, 
at present, identified with the Con- 
stitution promulgated in 1812, They 
all behold in their present Monarch 
Den Fernando the Seventh, the 
sacred and inviolable person of 
their Constitutional King; and it 
cannot be concealed from you, Sir, 
that this respect professed to the 
King, is extended to all the mem- 
bers of his Royal Family. 

Spain, unvarying in her princi- 
ples, awaits calmly the result of 
the answers which have been given 
to the communications of the Four 
Great Continental Powers ; but she 
flatters herself, however, that blood 
will not be shed. in Europe for 
questions so evident in themselves ; 
and that France will lay aside her 
system of precaution, as she calls 
it, (su llamado sistema de precaucion,) 
which, without being of the slightest 
utility to her, is the source of so 
many evils tu Spain. 

To England, who has taken in 
the conferences at Verona so mo- 
derate and pacific a line, it now 
belongs te crown the work ; and 
to prevent an effusion of blood, 
which can be productive of no pos- 
sible advantage to the interest of 


overnment would! with that tranquillity, which. the 


French Goverrment says it wishes 
Spain to enjoy. 
His Catholic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hopes that this fatal vontra- 
diction will at length disappear :— 
and, in attaining this object, it feels 
that it can no where look for more 
effectual assistance, than from the 
Cabinet of Great Britain, the exer- 
cise of whose influence to this 
effect, will not, it trusts, be de- 
nied. , 
I beg, Sir, that you will be 
pleased to lay before your Govern- 
ment, the communication which I 
have now the honour of making to 
you, and I embrace this opportu- 
nity of renewing to you the as- 
surances, &c. &c. (Signed) 
EVARISTO SAN MIGUEL. 

XVII.—Mr. Secretary Canning 
to Sir Charles Stuart. 

Foreign Office, Jan, 24, 1823. 

Sir—lI enclose to your Excel- 
lency a copy of a Note* which M. 
de San Miguel, the Spanish Secre- 
tary of State, addressed to Sir 
William A’Court on the 12th inst. 
and requested him to transmit to 
his Government. 

The object of this note is, as your 
Excellency sees, to obtain the good 
offices of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with France, for the purpose 
of averting hostilities. 

It is needless to repeat to your 
Excellency, how anxiously the 
King our master deprecates a war 
between two Powers, whose col- 
lision must so deeply affect the 

* See Inclosure in No. 15. 
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general tranquillity of Europe; or 
how confidently His Majesty infers 
from the desire for peace, so re- 
peatedly expressed by His Most 
Christian Majesty’s Government, a 
disposition on their part to avail 
themselves of every opening for 
adjustment and explanation with 
Spain. 

I have therefore received His 
Majesty's commands to direct you 
to request an audience of M. de 
Chateaubriand, so soon as this 
despatch shall reach you, to read 
to him M.-de San Miguel's Note, 
and to infarm him, that Mr. Jack- 
son (who was the bearer of Sir 
William A’Court’s last despatches, 
and by whom this despatch will be 
delivered to you), will wait at 
Paris, for the result of the delibe- 
ratious of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty’s Cabinet upon M. de San 
Miguel's Note, in order to convey 
to Sir William’ A’Court your Ex- 
cellency’s report of the result. 

In your conversation with M. de 
Chateaubriand, your Excellency is 
not to overrate the value of the 
Concessions, implied, rather than 
distinctly expressed, in the Note 
of M.de San Miguel; nor to re- 
present it as completely satisfac- 
tory, and as leaving nothing to be 
desired :—but it is jast and reason- 
able, at the same time, to consider 
the circumstances under which it 
was written. 

Assuredly the more enlightened 
part of the Government, or of the 
Cortes, of Spain, does not believe 
the Spanish Constitution of 1812 
to be, in all its parts uscfully and 
permanently practicable. But if, 
there exist imperfections in the 
frame of the Government of France. 
or of England respectively, should 
we consent to reform those imper- 
fections, on the demand of a Fo- 
reign Power, and under the menace 
of a foreign war as the penalty of 
our refusal ? 

Even by the mode in which the 


demand was made by France, that} T* 





part of the Spanish Government, re 


or Nation, which might be willing 
to undertake those ameliorations 
of the present Constitution of 
Spain, without which it is alleged 
to be unsafe to her neighbours, 
has been placed in a situation of 
great difficulty. Is it not plain, 
that the same proposition gom- 
pletely changes its nature, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is 
brought forward ?—that one, which, 
if submitted through the regular 
channels of diplomacy, might be 
matter of wholesome advice or 
amicable remonstrance ; when ad- 
dressed to a nation aloud, and in 
the presence, as it were, of all the 
world, becomes a taunt and a de- 
fiance? the publication of the de- 
spatch to M, Lagarde, while it was 
yet on its road to Madrid, is, | 
know, defended by the alleged 
necessity of tranquillizing the pub- 
lic mind at Paris. But if the pub- 
lic mind at Paris required to be 
tranquillized, was not the public 
BOT at Madrid liable to be in- 
flamed ? 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EnGu ano, for the week end- 
ing 17th May. 

Per Quarter. 


s. a 
Wheat .......s008- , oe) 
RPO «won eccrene Sina 33 «(3 
Barley .........+.-33 38 
Oats ...... siebh ve droe 2% 4 
Beans .......«.++- 32 2 
Peas 6 .c.c.ccesie dh... 8 


Corn Exchange, Merk Lane. 
antities and Prices of Britis 
co. &e. ‘sold and delivered ™ 
this Market, daring the week ended 
Saturday, 17th May. 


| é 
me s. a. & 
Wheat... Aviat for 25,500 2 2 Average,6! 
Barley ..1,603.... 2808 0 Qeeverrer 
Oats . ~oe ARBIB G Sevnceener ng 9 
ereecer efereer ae st wey an 9 
** eter 183 ooorrrr - 
“-* oe 3 Ww Ter v 
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Moxpay, May 26.—Last week 
the arrivals of all kinds of Grain, 
except Pease, wereunasnally large. 
This morning the fresh supplies of 
all deseriptions of Corn are only 
moderate, but having such consi- 
idble quantities left on hand 
from former supplies, there was a 
very great show of samples at 
market. The millers purchased 
Wheat very sparingly this morn- 
ing, although the prices are quoted 
4s, per quarter, lower than this day 
se’nnight. 

Barley has become excessively 
dull, and-is likewise quoted 2s, per 
quarter lower, Pease of both kinds 
being scarce, fully maintain the 
late quotations. Beans are very 
heavy in disposal, at Is. to 2s. per 
quarter reduction from the rates 
of last Monday. 

The Oat Trade is now com- 
pletely stagnated by the inimense 
arrival of 62,000 qrs. during the 
last fortnight, and very few sales 
can be made, even at a reduction 
of 2s, to 3s. per qr. from last Mon- 
day’s quotations. Flour is anal- 
tered. 

Quarters of English Grain, &c. 
arrived Coastwise, from May 19 to 
May 24, inclusive, 





Wheat. .10,001 | Pease......196 
Barley... .3,070 | Tares...... — 
Malt ..... 4,730 | Linseed.... — 
Vats. ...23,563 | Rape...... 20 
Rye../... 8 | Brank...... 37 
Beans... 2,051 | Mustard.... — 
Various Seeds. .216 qrs. 


Flour 9,228 sacks. 


From Ireland —Wheat 15; Bar-. 


ley 60; and Oats 12,410 qrs. 
Flour 180 sacks. 

Foreign. Oats 105; Linseed 1522; 
and Brank 30 qrs. 


Smirurietp, Monday, May 26th. 


. Har Stone of @.poande (alive). 

a. e 4. 
Beef ..... ...8 4t0 4 8 
Mutton......4 0—5 0 
och oaeaeal 44-—56 6 
OE 40—410 
Lamb ....... 410 — 5 10 

Beasts .. . 2,070 | Sheep .. . 16,920 


Calves .... 250 


Pigs ......+ 300 
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NewGate (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. ad. s. 4. 
03 0 to8 10 


Beef ..... 

Mutton......38 4—4 4 
Veal... . 2.00 3-0—5 0 
POs. cic ds00: 28—4 38 
Lamb ....... 40—5 8 


LeADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (deud). 
s. ad, s dd. 


Boel. ...c2cee 2 8 to4 & 
Mutton....... 3 4—4 O 
Veal. .... 3 8-—5 8B 
Pv «4 cm o owed 30—4W0 
Lamb........ 44—565 8 


City, 26 May 1823. 


BACON. 

There is ‘this great difference 
between the speculation in Butter 
last Autumn, and the speculation 
in Bacon now, that the former was 
entered into and carried on by an 
individual, unsupported by the trade, 
whereas the latter is countenanced 
by a great many Cheesomongets, 
some of whom individually hold 
more Bacon than they can sellin 
their own trade in a whole year. 
There are besides a great many 
minor speculators amongst that 
class,who, like Hudibras's Cobbler, 
act ina “double capacity,” styling 
themselves merchants ond agents, 
These men having no natural trade, 
the wholesale Cheesemongers being 
fully supplied, find themselves un- 
der the necessity of selling to the 
retailers, whereby they do infinite 
mischief tu the wholesale dealers, 
without doing any geod for them- 
selves. It is principally to tuis 
class of men, that the present un- 
wise speculation is owing.—It is 
acknowledged, on all hands, that 
the high price, and the long con- 
tinuance of cold weather, have 
operated very much against the 
consumption of Bacon. And we 
know it to bé the opinion of good 
judges, not only that the present 
stock of Bacon cannot be consumed 
within the time usually denomi- 





nated the season, but that there are 
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not stoves enough in all London to 
diy out the present stock within 
that time. The Bacon season usually 
ends some time in the month of 
August; we have known it to be 
entirely at an end in the first week 
of that month; and we know that 
the most experienced are always 
shy of holding much after the end 
of June. These observations, of 
course, apply to seasons in which 
there is, as at present, a plentiful 
supply, and no ercessive heat in the 
weather. Whatever we may think, 
however, as to the final result of the 
present operations, we think the 
holders have gone too far to recede 
voluntarily ; and, consequently, that 
they will support the market as 
Jong as they can.—On board, 42s. 
to 44s.— Landed, 44s. to 46s, — 
Dried, 47s, to 49s. 


BUTTER. 

A great deal of Dutch is coming 
in, Which, on account of its mild- 
ness, and being sold under the 
price of English, has a preference 
with most of the London people: 
and this preference is greatly in- 
jurious to the English dairyman. 
No price can be stated for Irish.— 
Dutch, 68s. to 72s. per ewt.—Dor- 
set, 42s, to 46s.—Cambridge, 40s, 
to 44s.—York, 36s. to 40s. per fir- 
kin of 56lbs, 


CHEESE. 

The sale of Cheese is very dull. 
The factors have been very inju- 
dicious in making their purchases: 
great quantities have been bought 
for the London market, at many 
shillings per cwt. higher than can 
be obtained here. If hot weather 
should set in, there will be, as there 
was last year, very heavy losses 
sustained. Fine Old Cheshire, 60s. 
to 70s.— New, 48s. to 60s. —Colour- 
ed Derby, 5Gs. to 63s.—Pale, 54s. 
to 60s.— Double Gloucester, 56s, to 
G2s.—Single, 53s. te 60s. 


Markers. 
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POTATOES, 


SPITALFIELDs.—per Ton, 
Ware ......£2 Wto£4 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 5 
Sees Sen 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 


Onions 0s, Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 
BorovuGu.—per Ton, 


iss scan’ £3 Oto £4 10 
Middlings......2 0 — 210 
Coe ac tks: $@— 0 0 


Common Red. .2 15 — 3 10 
Onions. .0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 


— 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ....60s. to 84s. 
Straw ...45s. to 50s. 
Clover. .80s. to 90s, 


St. James’s.--Hay.. ....60s, to 90s. 
Straw. ..36s. to 57s. 
Clover...75s. to 90s. 

Whitechapel.—Hay . .70s. to 90s. 

Straw. 33s. to d4s. 
Clover80s. to 98s. 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGu. 


Monday, May 26.—There has 
been more done in Hops last week. 
and bags and pockets may be 
stated 3s. to 4s. dearer. The ac- 
counts state considerable damage 
by flea, and in many places the 
bines come very weak and unkindly. 


Maidstone, May 22.—We have 
but little improvement in the Hop 
plantations since my last; those 
that are forward seem to be getting 
on very well, whilst the latter ones 
appear entirely eat off by the flea. 
The fly also has been found iu 
some grounds, still offers are made 
in favour of £100,000 duty. 


Worcester, May 17.—Fifty-five 
pockets of Hops were weighed in 
our market this day. Hops con- 
tinue to sell from 64s. to 80s. 











